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REVIEWS. 

Feudal England: Historical Studies on the Xlth and Xllth 
Centuries. By J. H. Round, M.A. London, Swan Sonnenschein 
& Co., 1895. — xiv, 587 pp. 

Although we are accustomed to see frequent articles on Anglo- 
Norman history over Mr. Round's name in English quarterlies, 
monthlies and weeklies, it is only when such articles are massed 
together in a work of nearly 600 pages that we appreciate his 
unwearied devotion to the cause of sound historical investigation. 
In the work before us he has collected some of the most important 
of his contributions, and to these has added others which have 
evidently not been printed before. All of the older articles have 
been retouched and in some parts entirely rewritten. These studies 
are divided into two groups — one of territorial, the other of historical 
studies ; and among the latter may be found the controversy in 
extenso over the battle of Hastings, with the " last word " of Mr. 
Round, which was denied him by the editor of the English Historical 
Review. 

The subjects presented in Feudal England date from 1050 to 
1200 ; and if there be one purpose running through Mr. Round's 
treatment of them, it is to prove that the feudal elements introduced 
at the Norman Conquest had a greater influence than English 
historians are wont to admit. This is a return toward the belief that 
after all the Conquest was something of a cataclysm, and that there 
were introduced at that time many feudal practices and customs 
unknown to the earlier period. The main contention is, of course, 
against Mr. Freeman and his view that all feudal phenomena are to 
be explained by reference to Anglo-Saxon institutions. Mr. Round 
seeks to dispel the democratic and constitutional fog that Mr. Free- 
man and others have cast about such words as "gem6t" and 
" witan " and about such characters as Godwine and Harold. We 
are reminded at once of the similar task undertaken by Fustel de 
Coulanges in La Monarchie Franque, where he sought, by a process 
of rigid interpretation of Merovingian texts, to free the political insti- 
tutions of old France from all democratic vagaries, such as elective 
monarchies, popular assemblies and the like. We wish at times that 
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Mr. Round had followed M. Fustel's method of referring to his 
historical opponents. The latter speaks of them as "savants," 
" Quelques historiens modernes " or " Les e*rudits modernes, qui ont 
l'esprit doming par l'ide*e pre'concue de grandes liberte's populaires " : 
Mr. Round bluntly says, " Mr. Freeman." 

The most important of the articles contained in this volume is 
reprinted from the English Historical Review for 1891-92, and its 
contents are already well known to scholars. This is " The Intro- 
duction of Knight Service into England." The thesis for which Mr. 
Round contends, that knight service was the outcome of William the 
Conqueror's enfeoffment of his followers with forfeited lands, has 
been very generally accepted.. Professor Maitland, in his History of 
English Law (I, pp. 236-8), speaks of " Mr. Round's convincing 
paper," and says that " there seems to be no room for doubt that 
the actual scheme of apportionment which we find existing in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries is, save in exceptional cases, 
the work of the Conqueror," and that " apparently he apportioned 
out these units in fives and tens." This disposes of the connection 
between the knight's fee and the five hides of the Saxon thegn. 
The present reprint of Mr. Round's essay contains a few additions 
worthy of notice. On page 259 an example is taken from Geoffrey 
de Mandeville to show that knight service was reckoned in multi- 
ples of five, if not of ten. On pages 269-70 new evidence has been 
introduced to show the existence of scutage earlier than 1156. The 
most important passage is as follows : 

In terris meis exiguntur quinquaginta librae pro placitis, cum earundem 
terrarum mei homines nee in responsionem nee in facto peccaverint. Item 
pro militibus sexaginta librae quos [quas ?] tanto difficilius cogor reddere, 
quanto annis praeteritis mea substantia gravius attenuata est. 

The writer of this, Herbert, Bishop of Durham, died in 1119 ; and 
thus the beginnings of commutation of military service can be carried 
back forty years. On page 291 is introduced an additional instance 
of the use of the number 60,000, which, as applied to the number of 
knights, is but a mediaeval exaggeration. On page 297 evidence is 
taken from the Ramsey cartulary to show that enfeoffment can be 
traced back to 1166. This point, as Mr. Round recognizes, is not 
clearly made out, but is interesting as showing the value of the 
cartularies for institutional history. On pages 300-301 reference is 
made to the list of the knights of the Archbishop of Canterbury 
(taken from the Christ Church Domesday, 8th Report on Historical 
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MSS.) to show that in all probability knight service can be carried 
back of 1 166 nearly to 1086. 

Second in importance to the article on knight service is the series 
of studies on " Domesday Book." These essays, taken in conjunction 
with the two papers printed in Domesday Studies (1888-1891), rank 
Mr. Round as among the first, if not the first, of living Domesday 
scholars. Passing by the discussion of " sokemen," which is the 
first subject treated, and upon which we want more light, a word 
may be said regarding Mr. Round's discussion of the " hide ; " for 
here we hit upon results of a somewhat revolutionary character. The 
Domesday "hide," that most vexing subject of antiquarian research, 
he declares to have been invariably composed of four Domesday 
virgates, or one hundred and twenty Domesday acres ; but inasmuch 
as the Domesday " hide " was only a unit of assessment and not of 
area or value, this means, as Mr. Round abundantly proves, that the 
Domesday commissioners employed a system of artificial hidation, 
in which the measure of assessment was the " hide," composed of 
four (geld) virgates and one hundred and twenty (geld) acres, and 
that this hide bore no ratio to area or value in either a vill or a 
manor. This conclusion is reached as the result of elaborate 
mathematical calculations, in which it appears that the hundred 
was employed as the unit of assessment, and that the amount 
was divided by fives and tens among the vills. 1 This would make 
the hundred a fiscal unit (as it was for Danegeld, in some instances 
at least), and a certain amount would be assessed upon it as a whole. 
This amount would be collected through the ordinary machinery of 
the hundred ; and, if I understand Mr. Round aright, he would imply 
that the Conqueror left to the hundred court the apportionment of 
the assessment among the vills. If this be so, then the assessment 
of the vills and manors was subsequent to that of the hundred and 
was arrived at by a process of division and subdivision ; and it would 
follow that Domesday hidation was not based upon either the actual 
area or the geldable value of land. Therefore any attempt to dis- 
cover and establish the relation that assessment bore to area is 
vain. This conclusion certainly simplifies the Domesday problem. 
Moreover, if accepted, it would take away from the village com- 
munity its supposed function as a unit of geld assessment, and would 
make the village, in this respect at least, subordinate to the hundred. 

1 Since the above was written, Mr. Round has printed an additional bit of 
evidence from the cartulary of St. John's Abbey, Colchester. English Hist. 
Rev., Oct. 1895. 
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Thus another argument for the existence of the " tungemot " would 
be left without foundation. 

Regarding the origin of the five-hide unit Mr. Round speaks with 
hesitation, but he is convinced that it is old and that it was derived 
from neither the Roman nor the British system. He is inclined to 
connect it with the origin of the hundred. " It seems to me to be 
at least possible, that the district originally representing a hundred 
. . . was reckoned as so many multiples of five or ten hides, and that 
this aggregate was subsequently distributed by its community among 
themselves " (p. 97). This, as bearing on the controverted question 
of the origin of the hundred, is worthy of careful consideration. 

It is impossible to discuss here the many results of Mr. Round's 

study. Everything that he says carries weight, and through his 

efforts we are gradually beginning to know more exactly what the 

Anglo-Norman institutions actually were. In his paper on "The 

Alleged Debate on Danegeld " he concludes that the payment in 

dispute was not Danegeld at all, but the auxilium ' vicecomitis, which 

Dr. Stubbs defines as "a payment made to the sheriff for his 

services." As this was a local levy, it would be interesting to know 

more exactly what it was, and how it was apportioned among the 

tenantry. The last of Mr. Round's points that I shall mention is that 

the first fine imposed by the king and his justices can be carried back 

certainly to 1 175, and probably originated between 1166 and 1 175. 

The date previously accepted, that of Professor Maitland, is 1179. 

„ Charles M. Andrews. 

Bryn Mawr College. 

A Student's Manual of English Constitutional History. By 
Dudley Julius Medley. Oxford, B. H. Blackwell, 1894. — 
583 PP- 

Within the past few years the apparatus for teaching English 
history has been greatly improved. A number of excellent manuals 
for the use of schools have appeared, each reflecting in its way the 
results of the highest scholarship. One of the best examples of books 
of this kind is the volume before us. It covers the entire subject 
within convenient space and in a style thoroughly commendable. 
Not often does one find a book packed so full of facts and judicious 
deductions therefrom. Not a line, scarcely a word, is wasted. 
Every page is filled with well classified material. If in point of 
style it has any serious fault, it is excessive condensation ; occa- 
sionally transitions of thought are not clear and too much is left to 
be supplied by the reader. For example, on page 310, the author 



